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his captives, but nothing more. In order to avoid the appearance
of complete surrender, he raised objections to the clause touching
Nisibis, but here too, after mild pressure, he gave way1* The
triumph of Roman arms and diplomacy made an immense im-
pression. * Circenses Adiabenicis victis' were celebrated at Rome,
from May 13 to 17, and an arch, that still stands, was erected
at Thessalonica, to immortalize the victory. Galerius boasted
himself a son of Mars and, forgetting something of his old sub-
servience to Diocletian, began to force his claims and policies on
the senior Emperor. The Persian victory was to bear fruit in
other fields.
The middle period of the reign of Diocletian (c. 293 to 299)
saw the crucial test of his policy and administration. TheTetrarchy
sustained the trial as perfectly as its author could have desired.
Augusti and Caesars loyally supported one another in all diffi-
culties, distributing labours and covering one another's rear
during campaigns. The recovery of Britain, the crushing of re-
volts in Mauretania and Egypt, and the crowning victory over
Persia, established confidence in the government and raised
Roman prestige to a height which it had not reached since the
days of Septimius Severus. The divine splendours of Juppiter
and Hercules already invested the two imperial houses. To these
were now added the glories of the kingdoms of this earth. Though,
as has been recently shown2. Oriental forms had already invaded
the Roman court, Diocletian took some decisive step in this
direction which struck the imagination of his own and later times.
He appears against a background of ceremonial and adoration as
of the Persian palace, arrayed in garments embroidered with gold
and jewelry, and gives full official recognition to practices which
before had been experimental. Persian kings were not as readily
murdered by their bodyguards as the Roman imperatores^ who
were only marked out by the purple cloak and mixed freely with
their comrades. Diocletian was astute enough to be taught by
an enemy and to add to the mysterious awe of religion the
splendours of Persian royalty.
Even before the conclusion of the great wars those changes
in administration which support Diocletian's claim to be the
second founder of the Empire had begun to take shape. These
changes are described and discussed elsewhere in this volume
(chap, xi), but it is to be remembered that they were the con-
stant preoccupation of the Emperor. One side of this activity
1  Petrus Patricius, frags. 13, 14 (FJf.G. iv, p.
2  A. Alfbldi, in Rom. Mitt. XLDC, 1934, pp. i syg.
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